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Te campaign to establish 16 years as the earliest 


age at which children are permitted to leave 

school and enter employment is gathering rapid 
momentum, as the legislative season commences. 
President-elect Roosevelt has announced himself as 
squarely in favor of keeping children under the age 
of 16 years in school. Senator Wagner’s program for 
unemployment relief includes raising the school age 
to 16 years through state legislation, and replacing 
children in industry with unemployed adults. 

A continuing committee, appointed by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Conference on Present-Day Child Labor 
Problems, met in Washington on December 29 and 
further clarified the legislative program of the Con- 
ference. This now centers 
around three points, of 
which the foremost is age 
and hour regulation, in- 
cluding ‘‘a basic 16-year 
minimum for all gainful 
employment, with certain 
exemptions of carefully 
selected occupations for the 
14- and 15-year-old group 
outside of school hours, 
and with some suitable pro- 
vision for the group not 
able to profit by the ordi- 
nary school program up to 
the age of 16. CIn view of 
new types of child employment, the occupations cov- 
ered by legislation need special consideration so as to 
make certain that all employed children are given 
protection. )”’ 

A committee to further the establishment of the 
16-year-age minimum, obtain additional protection 
for minors in hazardous occupations, and create a 
minimum wage board for minors in New York State 
has already been set up, at a meeting held in the office 
of the State Industrial Commissioner, which was at- 
tended by educators, welfare workers, and representa- 
tives of labor and employer organizations. This move- 
ment has the support of Governor Lehman, who, in 
his message to the Legislature, advocated raising the 
minimum age for child labor as an integral part of his 

program for improving labor conditions. Bills amend- 
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SIXTEEN YEARS—THE NEW MINIMUM 


ing both the child labor and the school laws, by estab- 
lishing the 16-year-age minimum for leaving school 
and going to work have been introduced in both 
houses of the New York Legislature. 

In Massachusetts, the recommendations of the Spe- 
cial Commission for the Stabilization of Employment 
include raising the age for compulsory school atten- 
dance from 14 to 16 years in two steps, 1933 and 1935. 
Bills to effect this by amending the school law have 
already been introduced in the Legislature at the re- 
quest of the State Federation of Labor and the Massa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters. Another bill, 
introduced at the petition of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, would amend the child labor law by 
prohibiting the employment 
of children under 16 years 
of age, with the exception 
that children over 14 might 
work in mercantile estab- 
lishments outside of school 
hours. 

Several other states are 
expecting to introduce bills 
of a similar nature, and in 
; some cases have called upon 
the National Child Labor 
Committee for its coopera- 
tion in drafting the bills. 
The Committee has issued 
for widespread distribution 
a four-page leaflet entitled “Where Shall They Go?” 
This leaflet makes the points that children who go to 
work under present conditions are not only replacing 
adults in industry, but are lowering standards and 
wage rates for adults, and that children who leave 
school and are unemployed swell the ranks of poten- 
tial juvenile delinquents, whereas the school child is 
building for future citizenship. 

Not all states include the 16-year feature in their 
plans for child labor legislation. North Carolina, for 
instance, is devoting its energies to establishing a 
sixth grade requirement for children obtaining work 
permits and to strengthening working-hour and night- 
work provisions. Nevertheless, the 16-year minimum 
appears to be the distinguishing characteristic of this 
year’s forward-looking legislative program. 
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THE PRIOR CLAIMS OF EDUCATION 


CITIZENS’ Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion, called by President Hoover, met in Wash- 
ington on January 6 and was attended by more than 
seventy-five representatives of industry, labor, agri- 
culture, and education. 

Accepting as axiomatic that education is a necessity, 
not a luxury, “since the growth of the child cannot 
be halted or postponed during an economic emer- 
gency,” the Conference refused to accept as necessary 
or desirable further injurious curtailments of school 
programs and went on record in favor of urging on 
all legislative bodies the prior claims of education over 
other public services. Among the specific recom- 
mendations adopted were immediate reformation of 
the systems of taxation; the assumption by the state 
of responsibility for assuring adequate public educa- 
tion to all local communities irrespective of their 
financial condition; and Federal assistance through 
emergency loans for a limited period to such states as 
make clear their inability to maintain reasonable 
standards of support. : 

It was further agreed that all possible economies 
should be effected, short of impairing school services; 
that local governments and school districts should be 
consolidated; that administrative control of schools 
should be centralized in the superintendent; and that 
state ddministrative organization of education should 
be reorganized. The Conference, however, definitely 
opposed any plan of shortening the school year, and 
further cuts in the salaries of teachers except as a last 
resort. 

In other resolutions it demanded that the funda- 
mental evils responsible for the existing situation be 
corrected, asserting that in the absence of such action, 
economies or other proposed emergency measures 
were palliatives of temporary value, if any. 

The action of this Conference is encouraging at this 
time when school systems all over the country are 
considering, and many have already put into effect, 
curtailment of services which are vitally needed. The 
Conference might easily have degenerated into a 
round-table discussion of where to cut, and of the 


relative importance of such services as night schools, 
continuation schools, attendance service, kinder- 
gartens and the like. 

The assumption of the Conference that educational 
standards must be maintained, and some method of 
educational financing found, with Federal help when 
necessary, should go far towards preventing further 
inroads into this most essential of all public services. 


IN THE DAILY NEWS 
Child Labor on Chain Gan gs 


A 14-YEAR-OLD student at the Central High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, left home during 
the Christmas holidays for a hitch-hiking trip to the 
South. On New Year’s Eve in Greenville, South 
Carolina, he was arrested on a charge of vagrancy 
and, pleading guilty, was sentenced to pay a fine of 
ten dollars or spend thirty days in jail. Unable to pay 
the fine, the lad was sent to a county prison camp 
where he became a member of the chain gang. The 
boy said he worked on the roads with a pick and shovel 
from 5 a. m. to sundown. Accused of feigning illness 
he was badly beaten. Smuggling out a letter to his 
father, he managed to have the fine paid and was re- 
leased after ten days on the chain gang, having lost 
12 pounds weight in the meantime. 

The magistrate who sentenced the boy said that he 
did not know his age and the County Supervisor in 
charge of chain gangs, denied that he had been beaten 
—claiming that they no longer have this form of 
punishment but have substituted ‘the sweat box’’ in 
which a man can neither stand up nor sit down as a 
“more humane punishment than beating!” 


Transient Boys 


Interest in the homeless boys who are wandering 
around the country has been increasing ever since the 
publication of the Children’s Bureau report last spring. 

Under the title, “The Forgotten Boy,” the New 
York Evening Post has just completed a series of 12 
articles written by a man who has been sharing the 
life of these boy wanderers to determine what kind 
of chaps these young hoboes are and to get their life 
stories. Reading the series, one is tempted to wonder 
whether the future life of these boys may not give the 
final blow to the old theory of the value of education 
through hard knocks. 


Canneries in New York 


In 1932 when an agreement was reached between 
the canning industry and the New York Labor Depart- 
ment, it was generally believed that the long hours 
and low wages which have always characterized this 
industry were being brought under control. A survey 
made by the New York Consumers’ League this year 
has disclosed the fact that not only has the canning 
industry failed to live up to its agreement but em- 
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ployers frankly admit that they have been working 
men and women overtime. 

In 71.4 per cent of the 43 plants visited, women 
received 12! cents an hour. In one plant the rate was 
8 cents an hour; the highest rate found was 22 cents. 
For men in half of the plants reporting the wage rate 
ranged from 17 to 20 cents. The lowest rate for men 
was 10 cents an hour and the maximum, 27 cents. 

“Even in a summer of bountifully available local 
labor, due to unemployment, except in a very few 
cases, there has been no systematic recruiting of labor 
and no arrangements for use of an extra crew to handle 
peak loads,” the report declares. 


A STUDENT SURVEY 


NDER the leadership of Miss Leila Johnson, 
students at the University of South Carolina last 

year undertook a short study of children employed in 
Columbia, South Carolina, each student covering one 


_ form of employment. In this city, according to the 


Census figures, the number of children 10 to 15 years 
employed, increased from 267 in 1920 to 472 in 1930. 

The study covered newsboys, bootblacks, and other 
street sellers; children working in the public markets; 
children employed as curb hops in drug stores; delivery 
boys for grocery stores; workers in laundries and in 
five-and-ten cent stores; Western Union messenger 
boys; and one small group of children in farm fam- 
ilies in an outlying district. Children are not employed 
in the textile mills of Columbia. With this exception 
the data acumulated build up a fairly clear picture 
of present conditions of child employment in non- 
agricultural occupations in this State, which has the 
lowest legislative standards and next to the largest 
percentage of children employed of any in the coun- 
try. This evidence of interest on the part of South 
Carolina students is encouraging. 


IN NEW YORK 


HE latest report of the Industrial Commissioner 

of New York states that inspection of vocational 
classes in public schools shows: that children are “‘sub- 
jected to hazards from the use of machines and tools 
which persons under 16 years of age are not allowed 
to use in industrial establishments.’ From eight to 
twenty recommendations for guarding machinery or 
otherwise preventing accidents to student operatives 
were made in each school, and a program of safety 
education instituted in the continuation schools. 








WHERE SHALL THEY GO? 


A leaflet summarizing the arguments in favor 
of raising the age minimum for leaving school 
and entering industry to 16 years. 


Obtainable in quantity for free distribution. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS AGAIN: THE WORK OF THE 
GEORGIA OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS FOR HER EMPLOYED 
YOUTH. Georgia State Board for Vocational Education, 
Atlanta. 1932. 

The Georgia law does not provide for compulsory 

school attendance beyond the age of 14, or for con- 

tinuation schools for working children. According to 
this report, more than half the children in the State 
leave school before completing the elementary course, 
and more children are employed than attend secondary 
schools. 

By helping to maintain opportunity schools in about 

a dozen communities, the State Board for Vocational 
Education attempts to supplement the scanty school- 
ing of employed children and to offer them vocational 
training. The schools are open during working hours, 
and pupils may attend at any hours for which they 
can arrange with their employers. Unemployed young 
people may attend on a full-time basis and night 
courses are provided for adults. More than 15,000 
people, including adults, have attended these schools 
since the first one was started ten years ago. In addi- 
tion, over 2,000 children between 14 and 16 years 
have attended seven cooperative part-time schools 
established in textile communities, of which, however, 
only two are now running. 


THE INCIDENCE OF WorK SHORTAGE. By Mary H. Hogg. 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 1932. $2.50. 
A study of more than 2,000 families in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in May and June, 1931, The Incidence 
of Work Shortage shows very high rates of idleness 
among ‘‘would-be” gainful workers 16 and 17 years 
of age, due to the large number of new recruits seek- 
ing their first jobs, and extremely high percentage of 
long unemployment, 1.e., a year or more, among the 
18- and 19-year-olds. 


INHERITANCE. By Phyllis Bentley. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 1932. $2.50. 

A novel of the industrial revolution in England, de- 
picting the changing fortunes of a family of cotton- 
mill owners during successive generations, from the 
first introduction of mill machinery down to the pres- 
ent time. A picture of child labor in the days of its 
greatest cruelty is included. 


Our CHILDREN: A HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS. Edited by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg. The Viking Press, New York. 1932. $2.75. 

A compilation of current knowledge and opinion on 

various aspects of child growth and development, 

prepared and sponsored by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. 
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CHILD PsycHOLoGy. By Buford J]. Johnson. Charles C. 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill. 1932. $4.00. 

Another valuable contribution to the scientific litera- 

ture on child psychology including a selected bibli- 

ography of research studies on specific phases of 

child behavior. 


A CHILD’S PROTEST 


NCE in a while officials charged with inspection 
and enforcement have their duties lightened by 

help from unexpected sources. A Pennsylvania home- 
work inspector found Tony R., aged 11, and his 5-year- 
old sister wrapping screws. Tony heard the investi- 
gator tell his mother that this was illegal, and that 
the employer would be compelled to stop giving her 
work if the children continued to help. Two months 
later a letter signed by Joe, a playmate of Tony’s who 
lived across the street, reached the Department: 

Dear Madam:~—I will tell you something about Mrs. 

R’s children, they wrap screws and never are out 

playing—Yours truly, Joe M. 
The investigator made a second visit, and found the 
children at work again—just as Joe had said. 


SHORTER WORK PERIODS 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports in its November Bulletin on the extent 

to which the 5-day week has been adopted as a regular 
operating policy by industrial concerns. In 1932, of 
44,025 establishments reporting, 2,337 or 5.4 per cent 
had permanently adopted a 5-day week for all or part 
of their working force. In 1931, when reports were 
received from about 15 per cent less concerns, only 
2.4 per cent had been on a 5-day week. The propor- 
tion of employees in companies operating on a 5-day 
week basis showed an even greater increase, from 5.6 
per cent of the total covered in 1931 to 8.4 per cent in 
1932. In manufacturing industries the percentage of 
employees on a 5-day week in 1932 was 12.3 per cent. 
A comparison of weekly working hours in manu- 


facturing industries in 1929 and 1932 has been pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Based on reports from 928 establishments, the average 
weekly working hours were shorter in all industries 
in 1932 than in 1929. The least reduction (11.9 per 
cent) was found in the textile, and the greatest (35.5 
per cent) in the agricultural implements industry. 

The majority of these establishments, 784, were 
working 48 hours or more a week in 1929, with 120 
running on a 55-hour week or longer; only 3 concerns 
were in operation less than 40 hours a week. In 1932, 
no less than 448, or nearly half of all the establish- 
ments, were operating less than 40 hours a week, and 
125 were working less than 25 hours a week. The 
number operating 48 hours or more had fallen to 187. 

Nevertheless, in the face of this general shortening 
of hours, 14 establishments were still running 55 
hours or more a week, and 73 were operating 50 to 
55 hours. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


REPORT on current legislative activities will be 

prepared each month during the legislative sea- 

son in mimeographed form. This will be sent free to 

members or readers upon request. Those who received 

it last year will continue to do so without further 
notification. 

Attention is also called to a new department in the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, appearing under the 
head “Legislative Committee News,” which includes 
notes on child labor and compulsory education bills 
as well as on vocational guidance. 


CHILD LABOR IN PICTURES 


HE National Child Labor Committee has pre- 

pared a lecture on child labor with forty lantern 
slides, suitable for presentation before church groups, 
clubs, and high school and college students. The lec- 
ture and slides will be loaned for $2.00. 












support of your work, 
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On Her Feet All Day 











JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committec 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school 


and out of industry and I enclose $20.2... for the 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members con- 
tributing $2 or more. 





Carrying a Double Lead 
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